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GEN. JAMES WILSON. 


Late Provost MarsHaLt, ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 


EARLY midway between the coasts of Europe and 
“| America, on the direct track of inter-continental 
amie) navigation, lies one of the colonial possessions of 
name the beautiful series of nine islands called the Azores. 
Discovered in 1432, as the first fruits of the awakened spirit of 
exploration which distinguished the fifteenth century, their 
espial stimulated still further that ambition for discovery 
which finally led to the knowledge of America. There is 
said to be on the westerly coast of the island of Corvo, one of 
this group, in a wave-beaten rock, the rude figure of a gigan- 
tic man, with outstretched arm pointing to the west, which is 
credited in the traditions of the sailors with the suggestion 
which inspired Columbus to push his way across the Atlantic. 
On one of these islands, the Island of St. Michael, James 
Wilson, the subject of this sketch, was born in 1820. On his 
father’s side he is of Scotch and English descent; on the part 
of his mother, of Portuguese origin. His father, James Wil- 
son, while quite a young man, left England and established 
himself in business in St. Michael. Soon after taking up his 
residence at St. Michael, while at divine service one day, he 
caught a glimpse, through the grating which separated the 
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church from a convent, of a young nun who was singing in 
the mass, and was so charmed by the beauty of her face and 
the sweetness of her voice that he fell violently in love with 
her at first sight. She proved on inquiry to be a native of 
the island, of honorable Portuguese parentage, still a novice of 
her order, having taken only the white veil. After many 
difficulties he finally succeeded, by the aid of her brother, in 
effecting her release from the convent, and in a short time 
afterwards they were happily married. 

These were the parents of James Wilson, our hero, for he 
proved himself in after life, in deed and in fact, a true hero — 
in march, in ‘siege, in battle, with flashing sword, a knightly 
figure at the front, when those behind found no dishonor even 
at the rear. Inheriting from his paternal parent those sturdy 
physical qualities which characterize the races from which his 
father sprung, and from his mother the sprightly and polite 
manners of her country, he proved well fitted to endure the 
hardships of war and brighten the camp. 

His father, having close business relations with a firm of 
ship owners in Bath, Maine, who carried on a brisk trade 
with the island, when the son was nearly twelve years old, 
realizing the utter absence of all educational facilities in St. 
Michael, decided to send him to the United States to be 
educated. He sailed under the care of the captain of the brig 
Fames Wilson (named after his father), arriving, after a pas- 
sage of forty days, at his destination in Bath. He there went 
to the academy for a year or two, the Rev. Dr. Magoun, late 
president of Iowa College, being at the time also a pupil. 

The friends in whose care he had been placed, having 
decided to leave Bath and commence a business in the city of 
New York, he gave up his original intention of preparing 
himself for a profession, and removed with them, arriving in 
New York in the spring of 1836. 

After acting as a clerk for several years in a large import- 
ing and shipping house in New York, and acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of business usages, he entered into 
business for himself. 
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In 1843 he married Miss Catherine C. Church, daughter of 
the Hon. Rodney C. Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Judge 
Church was an ardent democrat and one of the members of 
Tammany Hall, at the time when the party in New York 
acquired the name of the Locofoco party. A number of the 
members, learning of a conspiracy to break up a meeting by 
extinguishing the gas, had armed themselves with candles and 
locofoco matches, and when darkness fell upon the meeting, 
promptly struck their matches, and lighting their candles, dis- 
comfited their opponents. Judge Church’s only living son is 
now governor of Dakota. 

After some years of business life in New York, the desire 
to reach out to the west became so strong that in the spring 
of 1855 Gen. Wilson gave way to it, and gathering his little 
family together they traveled by rail to Rock Island, then the 
terminus of western railroad travel. By a strange coinci- 
dence, having crossed the Atlantic as a boy in 1832 in a vessel 
of his own name, he found himself on the banks of the Missis- 
Sippl as a man stepping on board a steamboat of the same 
name to cross the Father of Waters, the boat having been 
named probably after the Hon. James Wilson, of Fairfield, 
even at that early day a prominent man in Iowa. 

Gen. Wilson’s first experience of western life began at 
Davenport. Securing a covered wagon, the “ prairie 
schooner ” of the day, he packed his family and scanty house- 
hold effects on board, and commenced the life of a pioneer, 
with all its ups and downs, its joys and sorrows. ‘Traveling 
a hundred and fifty miles into the interior, he secured a piece 
of land near the center of the state, about five miles from 
Newton, then a small hamlet. Having built a log cabin, he 
and his family, all fresh from the city, commenced the battle 
of life. Utterly without experience in farming, and unused to 
manual labor, their experiences were sometimes very ludicrous 
and sometimes sad, but through and above all was the per- 
vading and sustaining feeling of absolute freedom and inde- 
pendence, of ownership, of lordship of the soil on which they 
trod, a feeling which comes rarely to the denizens of eastern 
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cities, who are renters as a rule rather than owners of the 
property they occupy. 

After a few years, success crowned the efforts of the 
pioneers; the wild prairies began to blossom, crops and cattle 
increased. So that, when the country was startled in 1861 by 
the muttered threats of war, which soon broke with all its 
horrors upon the country, it was at great personal sacrifice 
that Gen. Wilson left his home and surroundings and joined 
Thos. M. Miller in raising a company of men in Jasper 
county. 

Men were eager to serve their country in those days, and 
in less than a week a full company was organized, of which 
Gen. Wilson was elected first lieutenant, Miller being captain. 
The company was tendered to Gov. Kirkwood, who ordered 
it to rendezvous at Davenport, where it was mustered into the 
service of the United States in October, 1861, by Capt. Alex- 
ander Chambers, of the Fifth U. S. Infantry, afterwards 
Colonel of the Sixteenth Iowa Volunteers and Brigadier 
General, who, after serving throughout the war and _ perform- 
ing many gallant feats of arms, which reflected honor upon 
Iowa and her troops whom he commanded, despite his several 
severe wounds, is still in the military service as Colonel of the 
Seventeenth U.S. Infantry. The company, after its muster- 
in, became Company B. of the Thirteenth Iowa Infantry. 

It was a fortunate thing for the regiment, both for 
officers and men, that Col. M. M. Crocker was selected by 
the governor to command it. His military knowledge and 
indomitable pluck, energy and determination gave a tone and 
character to it in its early career that continued long after he 
left it to assume a higher command. 

A little incident occurred at Jefferson City, Missouri, while 
the regiment was encamped near there in February, 1862, 
which perhaps influenced the subsequent military career of Gen. 
Wilson, by determining his selection for duty in the provost 
marshal’s department of the army. The post provost marshal 
at Jefferson City had been ordered to St. Louis, and Gen. 
Wilson was directed to fill the place during his absence. 
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The district court was then in session, and information was 
received from reputable citizens, under oath, that six of the 
grand jurymen were secessionists and in avowed sympathy 
with the rebellion. Gen. Wilson, in his capacity as provost 
marshal, wrote a note to the judge, inclosing the sworn state- 
ments and requesting that the disloyalists might be discharged 
from the jury. The judge replied that he could not do so. 
Upon this he was immediately notified by Gen. Wilson that if 
not done at once the court room would be cleared at the point 
of the bayonet. The judge thereupon adjourned his court. 

After this result, feeling somewhat nervous and uneasy at 
his own assumption of authority, Gen. Wilson laid the matter, 
with copies of the correspondence, before Col. Crocker, who 
had been appointed post commander. Looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of a lawyer, Crocker exclaimed in his 
most emphatic manner, “This is a damned high-handed piece 
of business for an officer of your rank; such an order to a 
judge on the bench is without precedent.” At this juncture, 
Capt. W. T. Clark, afterwards Brig. Gen. Clark, but then 
assistant adjutant general to Gen. A. J. McKean, of lowa, 
com.manding the district, came in, and learning the particulars, 
declared with the same emphasis that Crocker had employed, 
that Gen. Wilson’s conduct would be approved by Gen. 
McKean, who would back him up to the full extent of his 
authority. ; 

In March, 1862, Gen. Wilson’s regiment, the Thirteenth 
Iowa, was ordered up the Tennessee river, whose swelling 
bosom, curtained by the forest leaves of early spring, bore a 
majestic fleet of transports carrying a great army of recruits 
to victory at Shiloh. 

On arriving near Pittsburg Landing, Gen. Wilson was 
notified by Col. Crocker that he had appointed him adjutant 
of the regiment, to fill a vacancy. The office of adjutant of a 
regiment is an exceedingly important one, especially in the 
field, and the brightest and most scholarly young officers are 
usually chosen for it; so that this appointment at any time, 
and under any circumstances, would have been a compliment, 
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but to have been singled out for it in the face of an impending 
battle by such a man as Crocker was something to be really 
proud of. 

His first duty as adjutant was that of forming the regiment 
as it disembarked at Pittsburg Landing, and as adjutant of 
his regiment, Gen. Wilson took a most gallant and conspicu- 
ous part in the battle of Shiloh, in the advance on Corinth, at 
Bolivar, Iuka, and again at the bloody defence of Corinth, 
receiving honorable mention in orders from Col. Hare and 
Col. Crocker at Shiloh, and from Col. Crocker at Corinth. 

In the spring of 1863, Gen. Wilson was promoted to major, 
and in a few weeks later, to lieutenant colonel of his regiment, 
the latter advancement having been caused by the promotion 
of Col. Crocker to brigadier general. 

Up to this time the western armies had not been organized 
into corps. Gen. Grant, by orders from the War Department, 
organized the Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Corps out of his command of the old Army of the Tennessee, 
assigning Gen. J. B. McPherson to the command of the 
Seventeenth Corps, in which was Gen. Wilson’s regiment, 
one of the four Iowa regiments which formed “Crocker’s 
Iowa Brigade,” so pre-eminently conspicuous throughout that 
yast theatre of the war over which the Union armies of the 
west operated. Gen. Wilson’s old backer at Jefferson City, 
W. T. Clark, in the organization of the Seventeenth Corps, 
became McPherson’s assistant adjutant general, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. W. W. Belknap, of the 
Fifteenth Iowa, afterwards colonel, brigadier general, brevet 
major general, and after the war, secretary of war, was the 
provost marshal of the corps. After Belknap’s promotion to 
the full colonelcy of his regiment, Gen. Wilson was fixed upon 
to succeed him by the issuance of the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTEENTH ARMY Corps, ] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 
MILLIKEN’s BEnp, La., April 23d, 1863. ( 
GENERAL OrpERS, No. 14.— Lieut. Col. W. W. Belknap, 
provost marshal, having at his own request been relieved to 
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take command of his regiment, Lieut. Col. James Wilson, 
Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, is announced 
as provost marshal of the Seventeenth Army Corps. He will 
be respected and obeyed accordingly. 

By order of Major-General J. B. McPherson. 

We DOGEARK, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

These changes occurred mostly while the Iowa brigade 
lay at Lake Providence, La. From thence Gen. Grant’s 
army commenced the grand campaign, resulting in the fall of 
Vicksburg, preceding and during the investment of which 
Gen. Wilson participated as a member of Gen. McPherson’s 
staff, doing duty in the field as an aide, in all the battles 
fought by the Seventeenth Corps. By direction of Gen. 
McPherson, he accompanied Gen. John D. Stevenson, who 
commanded a brigade on the extreme right of the Union 
line at Champion’s Hill, and assisted him in leading a charge 
on the enemy’s left, resulting in the capture of a battery of six 
guns and turning his flank. 

On the memorable Fourth of July, 1863, Gen. Wilson 
entered the city of Vicksburg with Gens. Grant and McPher- 
son and many other gallant officers, who all at once and 
together proceeded to call upon Commodore Porter, who had 
steamed up to the levee, the commodore and his officers 
receiving those of the army in the most cordial manner, and 
spreading before them, dusty and camp-worn soldiers as they 
were, refreshments of a class that they had not seen for 
months. 

In the midst of the congratulations that ensued, Gen. Grant 
turned to Gen. McPherson and said in his familiar way, 
«« Mac, as your troops occupy the place, you had better order 
your provost marshal to take charge and see to the wants of 
these people, who must be suffering for food.” Gen. Wilson 
was obliged, not without some reluctance, to leave the agree- 
able surroundings and go up into the city, occupying the 
court house for his headquarters, including the office lately 
vacated by the Confederate provost marshal, and temporarily 
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using his blanks. Gen. Wilson arrived none too soon. 
Already hundreds of people surrounded the office, women, 
children and feeble men, clamoring and beseeching for help; 
some needing food, others medicine or medical attention for 
their families, others seeking help to bury the dead lying in 
their houses. The scene was a trying and depressing one. 
Instructions had been given to the quartermaster and com- 
missary to honor his requisitions, and by night-fall most had 
been temporarily relieved; but the dead remained unburied, 
and this in July, with intensely hot weather. The next morn- 
ing the city was divided into districts, and squads of men, 
under commissioned officers, directed to thoroughly examine 
every house in their districts, and first of all to bury the dead, 
the officers being instructed by Gen. Wilson to tear down 
fences and unoccupied buildings, and to use the material for 
boxes in which to deposit the putrefying remnants of humanity. 
Gradually order was evolved out of chaos. 

One great source of uneasiness, and even of danger, in Gen. 
Wilson’s department was the frequent collisions, especially at 
night, between the National soldiers and the Confederate 
prisoners. There were over thirty thousand Confederates 
within the line of their former fortifications, and their camps 
adjoined the city limits; the city was filled with disreputable 
characters who were inside during the siege; several free 
‘fights had occurred between the Union soldiers and the 
prisoners who had escaped the vigilance of the sentinels at 
their camps. The system of districting the city was again 
adopted by Gen. Wilson, and on a designated night a simul- 
taneous movement was made, resulting in the capture of 
nearly all the disreputables, who were at once sent by steam- 
boat north to Cairo. 

One of the most unpleasant duties devolving upon Gen. 
Wilson as provost marshal was that of suppressing the more 
flagrantly offensive exhibitions of hatred of the government 
frequently indulged in by the disloyal women of Vicksburg. 
For some time after its occupancy by the Union troops, 
ladies — ladies in every other respect — made themselves very 
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obnoxious by their offensive manners toward all who wore the 
blue, which passing without rebuke and with little notice, led 
them to become still more insolent and aggressive. At last, 
patience ceasing to be a virtue, an example was made of 
some of.them for the offence by the issuance of a “circular,” 
printed by a detail from the Seventeenth Corps on the press 
captured with Vicksburg, of which the following is a copy, 
the names of the five ladies exiled thereby being suppressed 
for obvious reasons: 


CIRCULAR. 
HEADQUARTERS SEVENTEENTH A. C., |] 
Provost MarRsHAL’s OFFICE, 
VicksBurG, Miss., Dec. 27, 1863. f 
The following named persons — 
Mis NSS eee 
Miss = . MiSs = — 
Mrs. 


? 

having acted disrespectfully toward the president and govern- 
ment of the United States, and having insulted the officers, 
soldiers and loyal citizens of the United States, who had 
assembled at the Episcopal Church in Vicksburg on Christ- 
mas day for divine service, by abruptly leaving said church at 
that point in the services where the officiating minister prays 
for the welfare of the president of the United States, and all 
others in authority, are hereby banished, and will leave the 
Federal lines within forty-eight hours, under penalty of 
imprisonment. 

Hereafter, all persons, male or female, who, by word, deed, 
or implication, do insult or show disrespect to the president, 
government, or flag of the United States, or to any officer or 
soldier of the United States, upon matters of a national 
character, shall be fined, banished, or imprisoned, according 
to the grossness of the offence. 

By order of Major General McPherson. 

James WILSON, 
Ierent2@ol. and’ Pre-Mar, 17theA ©: 


After the parole of the prisoners and the settling down to 
the usual routine of post duties, Gen. McPherson, desiring to 
reward officers and men who had especially distinguished 
themselves during the campaign that had been so successfully 
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closed, convened a board of officers to select such as they 
might deem deserving of signal commendation. Gen. Wilson 
was one of those on whom this proud honor was conferred, 
being awarded in General Orders No. 13, headquarters of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps, a gold medal for “ gallant and 
distinguished services in the field,” the medal to be known as 
the Vicksburg Medal, and to be inscribed with the names of 
the battles he had taken part in— ‘Shiloh, Corinth, Port 
Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Champion’s Hill, and Vicksburg, 
July 4th, 1863.” 

Early in the spring of 1864, Gen. McPherson having been 
assigned to the command of the Army of the Tennessee, con- 
sisting of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Corps, 
these troops were moved from the neighborhood of Vicksburg 
to the vicinity of Chattanooga. Gen. Wilson remained near 
the person of McPherson, taking the position of provost 
marshal of the Army of the Tennessee, and continued a mem- 
ber of the staff of that illustrious young military leader until 
his death. In some notes on the subject, Gen. Wilson gives 
the following account of the fall of the noble McPherson: 
“On the 22d of July, 1864, the army being in front of 
Atlanta, and not expecting an attack, it being generally sup- 
posed the enemy was preparing to evacuate the city, a large 
part of the Seventeenth Corps was ordered to move to the 
right and destroy a railroad, so as to impede the movement of 
the Confederate General Hood, and while engaged in this 
movement, indications of an impending attack were discovered, 
the enemy having left his works and begun advancing. The 
Seventeenth Corps was immediately ordered back, but before 
it could make a close connection with the left of the Fifteenth 
Corps, it was faced to the front and skirmishers thrown out, 
who at once became engaged with those of the enemy, and 
the battle commenced. The movement was in part in a rather 
dense piece of woods; the skirmishers thrown out by the 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps covered their fronts, but left 
a gap in the woods between the two flanks that was open and 
through which the enemy’s skirmishers advanced, their line 
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being engaged both to the right and left, but their advance 
receiving no check through the gap. Word was received by 
Gen. McPherson that part of Logan’s line had been driven in, 
and I was directed to request Gen. Logan to regain his line, 
and also to order up some reinforcements. I found, on reach- 
ing him, that Gen. Logan had already accomplished the 
movement, regaining his line and capturing De Golyer’s 
battery of Parrott guns that had been seized by the enemy. 
Gen. McPherson, after seeing to the disposition of the line of 
the Seventeenth Corps, was proceeding to the line of Logan’s 
command to ascertain personally the result of his orders, 
when he was challenged and ordered to surrender by the 
enemy’s skirmishers that had penetrated the gap between the 
two corps, and on wheeling his horse to retire, was shot and 
killed.* 

“The country suffered a severe loss in McPherson’s death,” 
continues General Wilson, commenting on this sad event, 
‘especially at this crisis, but Logan, upon whom the com- 
mand devolved, was, as ever, prompt, ready, and equal to the 
emergency. As he rode down the line to the extreme left, 
which was being badly pressed, his presence was magnificent. 
The fire in his eyes and his resolute bearing inspired his men; 
his progress through the thick of the fight was grand and 


*It is proper that any authentic information having reference to so import- 
ant an historical event as the death of Gen. McPherson should go upon 
record. With this view in mind, we find here an opportune occasion to say 
that a young soldier of an Indiana regiment, whose name is forgotten, but 
whose testimony there is no reason for doubting, related, soon after the occur- 
rence, that at the time of his death he was acting as orderly to McPherson, 
and was the only person present with him at the time he received his wound. 
McPherson, he said, was shot in the body, the missile seemingly having 
injured his spine. Immediately upon being wounded he fell from his horse, 
and in so doing his hat dropped off. With the assistance of the orderly, who 
had dismounted from his horse, he raised himself partially from the ground 
and gained a sitting posture, and then, for the first time after receiving the 
wound, spoke, inquiring, “‘ Where is my hat?” The orderly found the hat a 
little distance off and brought it to the wounded general, who by this time was 
again sinking to the ground, and in a few minutes expired, without uttering 


another word.— Ep. 
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imposing. No one surpassed Logan in a desperate fight, not 
even the most dashing of Napoleon’s marshals. 

« McPherson’s death,” adds Gen. Wilson, “was to me 
personally a great loss and depressing to an extraordinary 
extent. From before the Vicksburg campaign, when I 
became a member of his staff, a personal friendship had 
developed between us, which grew and increased with time. 
I had, I believe, his entire confidence, and entertained for him 
feelings of the highest regard. He was simple and unaffected 
in his manners, truthful, kind, and generous to a fault, careless 
of his own interests, never seeking advancement, but always 
ready and ever eager to advance those whom he thought 
deserving; and the death, upon the field of battle of one so 
young, so full of promise, so high in command, caused a throb 
of pain to be felt, not only by the army, but by our whole 
people. He was the only commander of an army killed in 
battle on our side during the war. Gen. Sherman wrote of 
him that ‘he died in battle, booted and spurred, like a gallant 
knight.’ ” 

Shortly after the fall of Atlanta, an exchange of prisoners 
was agreed upon between Gen. Sherman, commanding all the 
forces operating against Atlanta, consisting of the Army of 
the Tennessee, the Army of the Cumberland, and the Army 
of the Ohio, and the Confederate General Hood, commanding 
the opposing forces; the exchange to take place at a station, 
on the railroad near Atlanta called Rough and Ready, a field 
near by having been selected as neutral ground, and an old 
log house as the place. for completing the transfer. The 
prisoners held by the Union forces, under an escort of two 
hundred men, occupied one side of the field, and those held by 
the Confederates, with a like escort, the opposite side. 

Gen. Wilson, referring to this exchange of prisoners, writes 
in the notes he has supplied us with to this effect: “One of 
the most trying scenes experienced by me during the war 
occurred here. I represented the Army of the Tennessee, 
and each of the other armies was represented by a provost 
marshal. The prisoners captured by the enemy from each of 
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the armies were to be separated, and each provost marshal to 
take charge of those belonging to his own command. The 
prisoners captured by us were those that had been taken in 
the last few fights, and Gen. Sherman’s orders were, not to 
exchange these prisoners excepting for a like number and 
rank that had been captured from us during the same period. 
It had occurred repeatedly that the enemy had turned over to 
us prisoners that had been long captured, and who were so 
reduced and weak as to be unfit for active service, in exchange 
for those lately captured by us, who were strong and able to 
be put at once again in the ranks. To avoid a recurrence of 
this unequal exchange, the general’s orders were imperative 
as to the date of capture. The men belonging to each of our 
armies had been separated, and I took charge of those belong- 
ing to the Army of the Tennessee. They were drawn up in 
single rank, and, commencing at the right, I questioned each 
man as to his regiment and when he was captured, taking 
down his name. If he was captured within the allowed time, 
he was ordered five paces to the front; if not, five paces to 
the rear. The men at first took little notice of the proceed- 
ings, all being happy at the prospect of almost immediate 
release. They could see our two hundred men drawn up in 
line only a few rods distant, and laughed and joked among 
themselves. As the examination was completed, and the 
front line ordered to close up, and marched a short distance 
apart, a feeling of anxiety, soon becoming one of dread, 
seemed to take possession of the rear line; they realized that 
there was something wrong, that perhaps they would be left. 
These men who so lately had been filled with joy and hope at 
their approaching release, now cried out in agonizing tones, 
‘For God’s sake, colonel, what are you going to do with us?’ 
I explained to them, as well as my feelings would permit, the 
orders under which I was acting. Men who had faced a 
bayonet charge without flinching, who had assaulted works 
with that resolution and determination belonging only to brave 
men, now sobbed like children, great tears rolling down their 
cheeks. I could give them no comfort. In fact, I was ata 
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loss what to say. At last a change came over many of them, 
and most emphatic expressions of a determination never to be 
taken back to the prison camp were abundant. I was quite 
unmanned by their grief at parting with them, and hoped it 
would never be my lot to pass again through so trying a 
scene. Iam glad to say that during that night, through the 
negligence, and perhaps the connivance, of their guards, the 
greater part of these poor fellows succeeded in making their 
escape, reaching our lines singly, and by twos and threes. 
Gen. Hood wrote to Gen. Sherman, charging bad faith. 
Sherman replied in his curt and pointed manner that it was 
none of his business, but a matter solely between Gen. Hood 
and his inefficient guards —“a prisoner’s first duty was to 
escape if possible.” 

On the 13th of December, 1864, Gen. Wilson was promoted 
to the full colonelcy of the Thirteenth Iowa, and mustered in 
as such at Savannah, Ga. He continued, however, as provost 
marshal on the staff of Gen. O. O. Howard, who was assigned 
to the command of the Army of the Tennessee after McPher- 
son’s death. 

In all the engagements participated in by the Army of the 
Tennessee, from Savannah, Georgia, to Columbia, South 
Carolina, and until the surrender of the Confederate army 
under Johnston, Gen. Wilson bore an honorable and often a 
conspicuous part. 

On the 13th of March, 1865, Gen. Wilson was appointed 
by the president a brevet brigadier general, for gallant and 
faithful services during the war. 

The armies, including the Seventeenth Corps, which had 
marched to Washington by way of the sea from their homes 
near the great lakes and the mighty rivers of the northwest, 
as they approached the seat of that government for the 
_ preservation of which they had fought, were now thrilled to 
the heart by the sight, for the first time i the most of their 
lives, of the national capitol, whose silvery dome glittered 
before their eyes in the April sun. 
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Now came the end of the great rebellion. As sudden 
relaxation following long muscular tension is accompanied by 
pain, so the abrupt cessation of the struggle, while it pre- 
sented to those composing the Union armies many causes for 
joy and gratulation, yet filled their hearts with a vague 
sadness occasioned by the contemplation of parting, one with 
another, and severing those ties of affection which had their 
origin and growth in a common danger and mutual hard- 
ships. 

After taking part in the grand review of the army at Wash- 
ington in May, 1865, Gen. Wilson proceeded with Gen. 
Logan, then in command of the Veteran Army of the Tennes- 
see, to Louisville, Kentucky, where the western armies were 
disbanded in June and July, 1865. Before separating with 
Gen. Wilson, at this joyful and at the same time painful 
period, Gen. Logan wrote to him in the following kind and 


complimentary terms: 
LouisviL_z, Ky., July 23, 1865. 
Brevet Brigadier General Fames Wilson: . 
My Dear Sir :— The time having arrived that our official 
relations must cease to exist by the successful termination of 
this bloody war, I cannot part with you without expressing to 
you my profound gratitude for the manner in which you have 
conducted your department while acting as one of my staff 
officers. Your conduct has at all times since my first 
acquaintance with you, which was early in the war, been that 
of a gentleman and true soldier. That peace and prosperity 
may be yours through life is the wish of ; 
Your sincere friend, 
Joun A. Locan, 
Major General. 


At the close of the war, when the great armies on both 
sides of the conflict were disbanded, their subsidence into 
peaceful citizenship, without turbulence or anarchy, was the 
wonder of the world, and contrary to the forecasts of 
European soothsayers. Such a sudden and happy trans- 
formation from martial to civil law, from bayonets to plow- 
shares, from military dictatorship to democratic self-govern- 
ment, was in a measure due to the high example set by 
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officers like Gen. Wilson, high in rank and command, to 
whom the men had been accustomed to look for leadership, 
displaying a hearty eagerness, when their military services 
were no longer required, to return to their former avocations 
of peace. 

Thus, returning to lowa, Gen. Wilson resumed his former 
occupation as a tiller of the soil on his farm near Newton. 
But agricultural pursuits after all had, in some measure, lost 
their charm for him, and ceased to be as attractive as 
before. So that in 1869, when his business aptitude and 
experience, discovered and developed first in the distant and 
romantic island of St. Michael, seemed to be invited to the 
prosperous town of Newton by the expansion of the commer- 
cial interests of the place, he left the farm and established at 
Newton the Jasper County Bank, of which he became and 
still remains the president. 

There at home, enthroned in the affection of an interesting 
family, sustained by all the blessings vouchsafed to man in 
this life, surrounded by loyal and admiring friends, many of 
them his former comrades in arms, in a green old age, he can 
calmly look upon the retrospect of the romance of real life in 
which he has figured as the hero, congratulating himself that 
in every difficulty of life, in every danger of battle, in every 
temptation, he has borne himself truly, bravely, and without 
blemish. 

In person Gen. Wilson is well above the medium height, 
erect, square-built and broad-shouldered, with an inclination 
to plumpness, developed since he renounced the army ration 
and camp bed. His manner is frank, cordial and engaging. 
His features, expressive of firmness and benevolence, are well 
delineated in the accompanying portrait. 
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LOCATING THE GOVERNMENT WAGON-ROAD 
FROM NIOBRARA, NEBRASKA, TO VIR- 
GINIA CITY, MONTANA. 


N. Leverine, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 477.] 


OL. SAWYERS pays Wesley Lurman, of Woodbury 
County, Iowa, a merited compliment for coolness 
: and bravery with his one thousand yard 
rifle, which he usually brought to bear with effect. The last 
skirmish mentioned, old army officers, several of whom 
accompanied the expedition, spoke of as the quickest fight 
that they ever witnessed, and of Col. Sawyers as one of the 


most cautious officers that they had ever met, as he was 
always ready and, like Kit Carson, was never caught nap- 
ping. . After the skirmish, breakfast was finished with a good 
relish, when they rolled off of the contested ground, each man 
feeling that he would like to dine that day on an Indian. 
Similar skirmishes followed almost daily without any serious 
casualty, while they were within the Indian limits. 

Having started two months earlier than he did the previous 
year, they encountered high waters and found the streams 
more difficult to cross; but by resorting to the old method of 
placing the wagon boxes on top of the standards, they got 
along quite well until they reached the Big Horn, which they 
found unfordable. But fortunately they found here a party 
who had an eye to business. ‘Some men who had come out 
from Bozeman City erected a small fort and built a ferry- 
boat of like capacity in anticipation of a large .emigration. 
Their boat would only carry one wagon without the team; 
this would necessitate more trips, consequently more money. 
An agreement was soon entered into for the use of the boat 
at ten dollars per trip, Col. Sawyers and men performing all 
the labor. The work of crossing now begun. With a tow- 
line the boat was towed some distance up the river; it was 
then manned by four good oarsmen, a wagon was rolled in, 
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when the colonel ordered some of the cattle driven into the 
stream and swum over to draw the wagons out of the boat. 
When this order came all were astonished; some declared he 
was full of bad whiskey, others that he was crazy. After the 
cattle had safely landed on the opposite side, and rolled the 
first wagon from the boat, his accusers began to think that 
the whiskey was of superior quality (the colonel was strictly 
temperate), and that the craze was not so bad after all. The 
word « fail” was not in the colonel’s vocabulary. 

All the outfit was landed safely on the opposite side of 
the river that evening. After a good night’s rest they took 
up their line of march, all feeling comparatively safe; yet 
they kept up their watchful precautions. Arriving at the 
Yellowstone, they found it on the rise, and parties there with 
a boat similar to the one on the Big Horn, and ferriage on 
the same terms—ten dollars per wagon and do their own 
work. This the colonel regarded as exorbitant. Mounting 
one of his mules, he rode to the ford near by where he had 
crossed the previous year, and found it possible to ford by 
elevating the wagon boxes as they had previously done. 
Hitching a span of mules in front of the cattle so as to guide 
them safely across, a team was got ready, when Col. Saw- 
yers mounted the nigh mule, plunged into the rushing waters, 
and pulled for the opposite shore, while he was watched by 
his men, many of whom entertained fears of his safety; but 
when he pulled out on the opposite bank, their fears subsided, 
and active preparations were at once begun for the wet 
transit. By following the colonel’s example and his cautious 
orders, all were safely crossed, except one of the six men who 
joined the train at Fort Reno, on Powder river, who attempted 
to cross over on his mule, and in his endeavor to follow the 
same direction that the teams had traveled, he got a little too - 
low down the river and beyond the depth of his animal and 
was carried down by the strong current, when mule and 
driver were soon out of sight. The mule came out about two 
miles below, while the unfortunate rider was never afterwards 
seen. Col. Sawyers here remarks, «It often puzzles me that 
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I was not lost in some way, for I took desperate chances all 
the time. I can only attribute my preservation to the especial 
care of my Heavenly Father.” 

Here there was little or no danger apprehended from 
Indians, and the emigrants left the train, some of them 
remaining on one side of the Yellowstone and some on the 
other. Their separation from Col. Sawyers, who had been 
their Moses and led them through so perilous a journey, was 
one of regret from the manifest shower of expressions of 
gratitude rained upon him by these emigrants as he took 
leave of them for Virginia City, which place he reached in 
safety without any casualty worthy of note. Virginia City 
was comparatively dead, while Helena, one hundred and 
thirty-eight miles further on, on the Jefferson fork of the 
Missouri river, was enjoying a wonderful boom. Higgins, his 
commission man, had gone there to ride upon the financial 
wave. Col. Sawyers took stage at once for Helena, arranged 
his business with Higgins, and immediately returned, paid off 
his hands, except the teamsters, who drove on to Helena, 
where they were paid, and where Higgins sold the outfit. 
Col. Sawyers paid his teamsters and everything was settled 
in the most satisfactory manner. When the hour of separa- 
tion came it was like children taking leave of their father. 
The colonel had by his manly conduct endeared every man 
under his command to him, a fact that he fully appreciated. 
Bidding all an affectionate farewell, he boarded the stage for 
home, where in due time he safely arrived, having led a 
second expedition successfully through a country of hostile 
Indians, where every other man who had attempted it had 
failed, and having performed more labor for the government 
for the amount of money expended than Uncle Sam _ usually 
gets. 

Col. Sawyers was a man of more than ordinary public 
spirit and enterprise, and was only restless when not thus 
engaged. As soon as the mining interest began to be 
developed in the Black Hills, he, with others of kindred 
enterprise, saw the importance of a railroad from Sioux City 
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to that point, as Sioux City was now the gateway to all the 
upper country, and could thus be made a most profitable 
feeder to the mining interest and development of the up 
country, with a return of a golden harvest. 

Accordingly, a company was formed in Sioux City, consist- 
ing of a number of the leading business men, among whom 
were Col. J. A. Sawyers, Hon. A. W. Hubbard, Charles E. 
Hedges, James E. Booge, J. H. Charles, and others. Work 
was at once commenced with vigorous action, and in the 
course of a few months thirty miles of the road was com- 
pleted, when the Northern Pacific railroad on one side and 
the Dakota Southern on the other, both jealous of the new 
rival road that would divide their interests, united their 
hostility to crush out their new rival. As to the legal rights 
they set up, the writer is not informed, but the Sioux City and 
Black Hills road was lawed and enjoined at every step, 
until it was financially ruined, lost on first mortgage, and 
each member of the company left a financial wreck. Judge 
Hubbard soon after died. His death no doubt was hastened 
by this financial catastrophe. 

In August, 1877, Charles E. Hedges met with a most 
tragic death in Dakota, twenty-nine miles from Lower Brule 
Agency, in what is known as the Rusa Hills. Col. Sawyers 
has furnished the writer with the following particulars of the 
sad occurrence: Mr. Hedges had a contract to supply a 
number of the Indian agencies in Dakota with cattle. While 
making a delivery of cattle, a telegram from the Yankton 
Agency was received at Sioux City that Charles E. Hedges 
had been shot, the shooting supposed to have been done by 
Indians. This news, as the colonel says, “upset the town.” 
The loss of one of the most prominent business men of the city 
and the up country seemed to paralyze the entire community. 
‘His only brother, Daniel, was absent from the Clive. atmtae 
time. He was at once sent for, and on his arrival, his efforts 
to proceed further for the remains of his unfortunate brother 
were intercepted by his family, who were in great fear that 
he too might fall a victim to the merciless Indians, as his two 
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brothers had done. No one seemed to know what to do, nor 
did any one offer to repair to the bloody scene, and if possible 
secure the body of the murdered man. Col. Sawyers, learn- 
ing that some one was wanted for that purpose, tendered his 
services, which were most thankfully accepted, and he at once 
set about getting ready for the trip. He had a box made 
with metallic lining, in which to place the corpse. He tele- 
graphed to Yankton to have a good team with light spring 
wagon ready on his arrival. He then took the train and 
arrived at Yankton at 6p.m. After supper he and the driver 
started on their journey for Bon Homme, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. The Egyptian darkness that veiled the earth was 
so intense that their progress was much impeded and they did 
not arrive there until 2 o’clock in the morning. That day 
they reached Ft. Randall. Resting their team a little, the 
day following they made a circuitous route of seventy miles to 
Lower Brule Agency. The river not being fordable, they 
tied up their horses and crossed over in a skiff. The next 
day (Sunda ) they secured an old flat boat and got their team 
over, where they left it to recuperate, securing two light 
spring wagons and a light farm wagon from Capt. Gregory, 
the agent of this agency. After dinner they renewed their 
trip for the place where the tragedy occurred. They arrived 
there just at night and camped. They were soon involved in 
a lively war with musquitos, who presented bills more numer- 
ous than those of their creditors, and which were settled in a 
more abrupt and unceremonious style. Early in the morning 
they began the work of disinterring the remains, which had 
been buried in a rude coffin by his herders and others where 
they found him. The coffin was taken up, opened, and the 
body well plied with carbolic acid and other disinfectants, of 
which the colonel had brought an ample supply. It was then 
packed firmly, so that it would not jostle, and the coffin placed 
in the box which the colonel brought from Sioux City. The 
colonel now made a careful investigation to ascertain if possi- 
ble how Hedges was killed. He learned that Mr. Hedges 
had brought with him a revolver for one of his herders. On 
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arriving at his herd, the herdsman fired off one chamber and 
let the hammer down on the cap of the next chamber. When 
Hedges left for the agency he borrowed the revolver, which 
was at the time in the condition just named. He was driving 
two horses in an open square box buggy. He laid the 
revolver on the enameled cushion seat by his side; his road 
led him over some rough ground. When leaving he promised 
to return at a given time. The time expired and he did not 
put in an appearance, nor did he the next day. His men, 
feeling alarmed for his safety, started in pursuit. Taking his 
wagon track, they followed it until they came upon his dead 
body near his wagon and horses. He had been absent about 
four days. Nothing had been disturbed so far as they were 
able to ascertain, on close inspection. As to the cause of 
death they were of the opinion that in driving over rough 
ground the revolver had slipped from the seat, and in falling 
the hammer had struck on the edge of the iron-bound wagon 
box, causing a discharge, the ball passing through the jugular 
vein of the neck and out at the top of his hat, close to the 
upper edge. It further appeared that he had taken a towel 
from under the cushion of the seat and had wrapped it around 
his neck to stop the blood, and as it filled with blood he had 
squeezed it out and again applied it, until he became so weak 
that he fell out of the wagon, holding on to the lines and stop- 
ping his horses where they were found. All were fully of the 
opinion that the shooting was purely accidental. 

The colonel and party returned with the body of the unfor- 
tunate man to the agency, where it was left to be placed on a 
down steamer that was hourly expected. Col. Sawyers at 
once started to Sioux City, where he arrived a short time in 
advance of the boat bringing the remains, which were interred 
in his brother Daniel’s door yard. The funeral was attended 
by the largest concourse of citizens ever known in Sioux City 
on a like occasion. Mr. Hedges had a life policy of $30,000, 
which his wife secured. 

Col. Sawyers, whose past life had shown him to be a man 
that knew no discouragement, and who was now in a manner 
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penniless, as he had surrendered all his property to liquidate 
the demands against him, determined to again rally and be 
upon his feet financially. He left Sioux City for Leadville, 
Colorado, arriving there with $7.00, which constituted his 
earthly fortune. He soon found work at a smelter at $3.25 per 
day. After working fifteen and a half days, he was so severely 
attacked with rheumatism that he was compelled to quit work 
for a number of weeks. In the mean time he located some 
mines northwest of Leadville. As soon as he was able to 
resume labor, he went to work for Stevens & Leiter at $3.00 
per day and continued with them for four years. He was 
quite frugal, and saved his money, and after quitting the firm 
of Stevens & Leiter, went to work in his own mines, 
meeting with moderate success. He toiled almost incessantly 
until the winter of 1886-87, when he sold out, realizing some 
$14,000 or $15,000 for his mines, when he removed to 
Eugene City, Oregon, where he has since purchased fine 
property and now resides. 

This closes an imperfect sketch of the locating of the gov- 
ernment wagon-road as given by Col. Sawyers from memory 
after more than twenty years, with no memorandum or journal 
to refer to. 
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THe UNITARIAN CHURCH IN KEOKUK. 
Bye ©), (Gigeans 


, y: AN the summer and fall of 1853, Mr. Fuller, pastor 

\ Pa of the Unitarian Church in Quincy, Ills., preached 
Gefet ee = several times in Keokuk, Iowa, to good congrega- 
tions. These services resulted in calling a meeting on October 
4th, 1853, to consider the question of organizing a Unitarian 
society. This meeting was held in a school-room on Third 
street between Main and Johnson. S. B. Ayres was chair- 
man of the meeting and Dr. John E. Sanborn secretary. 
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Other names that appear as present and taking part in the 
meeting are Col. C. H. Perry, Dr. Farner, Col. Wm. Leigh- 
ton, Dr. Freeman Knowles, E. H. Harrison, S, W. Tucker, 
anc ||. Cs iistés. 

On motion of C. H. Perry, a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of corresponding with the Unitarian society of St. 
Louis, obtaining from them any needed information, drawing 
up a code of articles of association, and of calling a meeting 
at any subsequent period. This committee consisted of J. E. 
Sanborn, William Leighton, and S. W. Tucker. . 

On motion of Dr. Farner, a committee was appointed to 
secure a hall for the purpose of holding regular Unitarian 
services on the Sabbath. This committee was made up of 
Dr. Farner and J. C. Estes. 

On motion of S. W. Tucker, a financial committee was 
appointed “to investigate and report at the next meeting the 
business and pecuniary relations connected with the move- 
ment.” This committee included S. B. Ayres, Dr. Freeman 
Knowles, and Dr. Farner. 

The above committees went to work actively. The mem- 
bers were men of force, who had influence in the city. Their 
efforts were helped forward by the presence in the city of 
Rey. Leonard Whitney, who had been invited to visit Keokuk 
and to preach in Concert Hall for several Sundays. Mr. 
Whitney had been in the city one or two Sundays prior to the 
holding of the business meeting on October 4th, as mentioned 
above, having come in response to an invitation sent by Dr. 
Freeman Knowles, E. H. Harrison, and Mr. Hartshorn. 
The committees met with responses so encoutaging that 
another meeting was called on October roth, 1853. Of this 
meeting Col. C. H. Perry was chairman and J. E. Sanborn 
secretary. 

Rev. Leonard Whitney was present and “addressed the 
meeting at some length and with much force upon the means 
and duties connected with the movement.” The meeting 
then invited Mr. Whitney to act as its pastor, made arrange- 


ments to secure his salary, and had other miscellaneous 
consultation. 
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Soon after this meeting, Mr. Whitney visited Illinois to 
bring his family. He was gone about three weeks, returned 
with his family, and begun his permanent pastorate and per 
manent home in Keokuk. Regular Sunday meetings were 
held after Mr. Whitney’s return, at first in Concert Hall. 

The committee on incorporation, appointed at the meeting 
on October 4th, asked Samuel F. Miller, then a highly 
respected lawyer of Keokuk, now a justice of the supreme 
bench of the United States, to draw up the articles of incor- 
poration. He did so, and the committee reported the same at 
a meeting called to consider their report on November 23d, 
1853. The chairman and secretary of the last meeting con- 
tinued in office. The report of the committee was read by 
Dr. Sanborn, and after thorough discussion, was adopted. 
In order to give the names of the incorporators and_ the 
objects of the incorporation, I quote in full the first two 
articles: 

ARTICLE I. In pursuance of the provisions of the code of 
Iowa, chapters 43 and 44, we, C. H. Perry, William H. 
Leighton, E. H. Harrison, Freeman Knowles, Arthur Wal- 
cott, Samuel B. Ayres, I. Hollingsworth, John E. Sanborn, 
W. Hartshorn, J. C. Estes, and Caleb Odell, do hereby con- 
stitute ourselves, our associates and successors a body politic 
and corporate, under the name and style of “The First 
Unitarian Society of the City of Keokuk.” 

ArT. II. The objects of this corporation are to establish a 
society devoted to, the worship of the living God, and a school 
for the education and moral training of youth. 

The other articles provide for the election of officers, for 
capital stock, for membership, etc., similar to the provisions 
usually found in the constitution of a business corporation. 
After these articles of incorporation had been discussed and 
adopted, the first board of officers was chosen. It consisted 
of a board of trustees made up of C. H. Perry, Freeman. 
Knowles, Wm. H. Leighton, S. B. Ayres, and J. M. Hollings- 
worth. This board appointed as its first treasurer Samuel W. 
Tucker, and as its first secretary J. E. Sanborn. The articles 
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of incorporation were sent to Fort Madison for record, and 
were recorded in the Book of Incorporations, page 9gI. 

It is interesting to observe the religious simplicity and com- 
pleteness of these first articles of incorporation. The men 
who framed and adopted them were men of mental force, of 
pure religious aspirations, and of business habits. They 
organize squarely a “ Unitarian Society,” whose objects are the 
“worship of the living God” and the “education and moral 
training of youth.” In these few words they state clearly, 
simply, and completely a religious and moral basis. Then 
they provided that any person could become a member of the 
corporation by subscribing one share of the capital stock, a 
share being twenty-five dollars. 

The society thus organized was not a “congregational” 
society, as Unitarian societies usually are, but a business cor- 
poration, membership in which was obtained by subscribing 
to the capital stock. There were probably local, statutory, or 
business considerations which made this form of organization 
most desirable at that time. _ Later in its history the articles 
of incorporation were changed, and the society became truly 
congregational. 

The Sunday meetings continued to be held in Concert Hall 
on Main street, with congregations ranging from forty to 
seventy people. In the spring of 1854, a Sunday school was 
organized, with a membership of about thirty. In the fall of 
1854, the meetings were changed from Concert Hall to a 
room in the rear of Cleghorn & Harrison’s store. This room 
was named * Unitarian Hall.” 

In the summer of 1854, the building of a church edifice had 
been talked over, but from financial considerations was post- 
poned. On Monday evening, January 15th, 1855, a meeting 
was held in Unitarian Hall to consider the feasibility of build- 
ing. A committee was appointed to raise money and secure 
a plan. The committee, consisting of Dr. Tarbell, William 
Leighton, Freeman Knowles, Arthur Walcott, Rev. Leonard 
Whitney, and C. H. Perry, found that the business depression 
was so great that the money could not then be raised, hence 
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the building project was for a short time deferred. But on 
Sunday, April rst, 1855, a meeting was called again to con- 
sider the question of obtaining a lot and erecting a church. 
The committee above named was instructed to proceed at 
once to secure a lot and to raise money for a building. 
This was done. September of the same year a lot was 
purchased of E. H. Harrison, at the corner of Fourth and 
High streets. A plan for a church building, prepared by I. 
C. Wykoff, Esq., of Keokuk, was adopted, and the building 
was pushed forward in the spring and summer of 1856. 

The building was completed in the fall, and was dedicated 
on the 27th of November. The order of exercises at the 
service of dedication included prayer by Rev. Weaver, of St. 
Louis, reading of the Bible by Rev. Mr. Forman, of Alton, 
Illinois, prayer of dedication by Rev. L. Billings, of Quincy, 
Illinois, and the sermon by Dr. W. G. Elliot, of St. Louis. 
The congregation had much. pleasure in occupying its new 
building, which was at that time the most commodious church 
in the city. Mr. Whitney, the devoted and able pastor, 
preached with renewed power, and the congregation was of 
good size. But as time went on some discouragements were 
encountered. The whole country was discussing the question 
of slavery. Mr. Whitney, a man of warm sympathies and of 
entire devotion to truth and liberty, was led to give expression 
in his public work to his strong convictions against slavery. 
Keokuk, situated on the very borders of a slave state, and 
having among its population a strong southern element, 
naturally had some people who looked at the slavery question 
through southern eyes. Hence there was want of harmony 
between the pastor and a portion of his flock. In 1861 the 
whole country was in commotion. On the 7th of January of 
that year Mr. Whitney resigned his pastorate, and his resigna- 
tion was accepted, to take effect on the rst of March. Mr. 
Whitney was a man of noble mold. His mind was clear and 
strong, his moral perceptions most sensitive, his courage 
unwavering. He made a strong impression on the ablest 
men with whom he came in contact. His congregation in 
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Keokuk was composed largely of men and women of educa- 
tion, trained to think, and accustomed to reading the best 
thought of the age. he ablest persons in this congregation 
found in Mr. Whitney a valued friend and an honored leader. 
To-day they speak strong and tender words of loyalty and 
affection for him. Soon after his resignation he became 
chaplain of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, of which Robt. G. 
Ingersoll was colonel. He died June 12th, 1862, from fever 
contracted at Corinth, Miss. I hope at some time to prepare 
a brief history of his life and work for the pages of this 
magazine. 

Since Mr. Whitney’s resignation the church has been 
served by Rev. Robert Moore (1861-1863), Rev. Robert 
Hassal (1863-1866), Rev. J. R. Effinger (1867-1869), Rev. 
E. C. L. Browne (1871-1873), Rev. O. Clute (1875-1878), 
Rev. John Andrew (1878-1880), Rev. E. S. Elder (1880- 
1884). 

The building dedicated in 1856 continued to satisfy the 
wants of the congregation until 1873, when, on the 27th of 
March, it was resolved to rebuild the church, and a committee 
was appointed to consider ways and means. As the plan 
developed, the ideas of the congregation grew, and in the end 
a much more beautiful and expensive building was erected 
than had been at first contemplated. A plan prepared by a 
Keokuk architect, James Hixson, Esg., was adopted. A. L. 
Connable, George Williams, and Freeman Knowles were 
made a building committee. They pushed the work forward, 
and had the building ready for dedication in November, 1874. 
It is built of brick, well finished throughout, has a seating 
capacity of four hundred. In the basement are commodious 
rooms for Sunday-school and social purposes. Its cost was 
$28,000. The excellent organ, built by Hook & Hastings, of 
Boston, Mass., at a cost of $3,000, has few superiors any- 
where. 

The new building was ready for dedication on Friday, 
November 27th, just eighteen years from the day on which 
the first church was dedicated on the same site. The dedica- 
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tory sermon was again preached by Dr. W. G. Elliot, of St. 
Louis, who had preached at the dedication of the first church. 
Revol. lb. Hosmer, of Quincy, Ills., Rev. O. Clute, of New- 
ark N.|..cand Rev. ja 1: Bixby, of Watertown, Mass., 
and Rev. Robert Hassal, of Keokuk, assisted in the service. 

The act of dedication was by the people themselves, led 
by their former pastor, Rev. Robert Hassal, who had made 
his home among them since his leaving their pulpit some 
years before. Mr. Hassal leading, they all joined in reading 
the few simple, and strong, and beautiful words of dedication. 
Perhaps no better epitome of the spirit and purpose of the 
congregation can be found than is contained in the solemn 
words the whole congregation read together. I therefore 
give them as they were then printed in the order of exercises: 

“In the presence of Almighty God, we, the members of 
this society and congregation, do most sincerely and devoutly 
unite our voices to dedicate this church to the purposes for 
which it has been built. : 

«“ We dedicate it, therefore, to a simple and natural faith in 
God, and Christ, and man, and a future life. 

“We dedicate it to the freest and best thought and expres- 
sion of the reverent soul. 

«« We dedicate it to the deepest and broadest spiritual cul- 
ture of our nature, and, therefore, to the worship in spirit and 
in truth of the only wise and true God; to the earnest study 
of Christian truth, and all truth which has helped the human 
race, and especially to a better comprehension and practice of 
that only true religion which requires of us, ‘To do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.’ 

« And now may the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
Strength and our Redeemer.” 
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GEOGRAPHY AND EARLY AMERICAN 
HISTO Raz: 


APE RACE, at the southeast extremity of the 
Island of Newfoundland, is the farthest projection 
#} of North America into the waters of the Atlantic 
ocean. From this cape one coast line runs northwest until it 
is lost amid the islands of the Arctic archipelago. From the 
same cape a second line runs southwest to the end of the 
peninsula of Florida, where it is deflected north and west, 
south and east, until it returns almost to Florida again, and 
holds in its elliptical embrace the Gulf of Mexico. Back of 
Newfoundland is the Gulf of St. Lawrence, setting deeply 
into the land and receiving the river of the same name, which 
is the outlet of the five great lakes lying in the heart of the 
continent. From the shore of the southern gulf to the shore 
of the northern, running parallel with the coast line, and only 
a few hundred miles from it, extends the Appalachian moun- 
tains, from three thousand five hundred to seven thousand feet 
in height, save in one point where they are pierced by a river 
valley that we shall soon have occasion to mention more in 
particular. North of the Gulf of Mexico, west of the 
Appalachian mountains, and south of the lakes, lies the 
valley of the Mississippi, spreading to the Rocky mountains 
and to the springs of the rivers that flow into Hudson bay. 
This valley, which is in truth a vast plain one million square 
miles in extent, is coursed by a myriad of rivers — some small 
and some large, but all of them sluggish—and presents 
few elevations of surface that attract the attention of the 
geographer. The waters of Lake Michigan once flowed to 
the Gulf of Mexico; geologists still point out its ancient 
outlet; and the sewage of the city of Chicago, by the aid 
of a simple pump, is made to flow that way to-day. More- 
over, a rise of a few hundred feet in the level of Lake Erie 
would carry its surplus waters over the water-parting into the 


* Reprinted from the Magazine of Western History. 
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streams that flow into the Ohio. All these facts are plain and 
familiar, and possibly that is why we so rarely think of their 
prodigious influence on the course of American history. We 
shall note a few of the larger consequences that flowed from 
them in the period of American discovery and colonization. 

For more than two hundred years from its discovery, North 
America had no independent life and history. It was a field 
of European contention, ambition and endeavor. Three great 
nations played each prominent parts in the drama — Spain, 
England and France. 

Spain first explored the southern gulf. Cabeza de Vaca 
found one mouth of the Mississippi in 1528, but did not find 
the main river. De Soto discovered the river, in parallel 
thirty-five, in 1541, and the next year was buried at dead of 
night in its waters. In the language of Bancroft, “The 
wanderer had crossed a large part of the continent in search 
of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as his burial place.” 
De Soto’s surviving companions descended the river to the 
gulf; but this Spanish discovery in no important sense made 
known the Mississippi to the world. Holding the shore line 
from Florida to Yucatan, Spain had the finest opportunity to 
explore and possess the Mississippi. But so fixed was her 
attention on the mines of Mexico and South America that her 


gallions plowed the waters of the gulf for one hundred and 


So 

fifty years, ignorant or regardless of the fact that they were 
crossing and recrossing before an open portal that would 
admit them to the richest valley in the world. 

England sooner or later got possession of the whole coast 
from Acadia to Florida. Her colonists, as they ascended the 
rivers that come down to the sea, soon found themselves con- 
fronted by the Appalachian mountain-wall, and their progress 
to the interior arrested. Accustomed to pass and repass 
these mountains in a few hours’ time at a dozen points, it is 
difficult for us to conceive how, at that day, they at once 
impressed the imaginations of men and retarded the spread ot 
English settlements. The Indians called the Alleghanies the 
« Endless Mountains.” Ona map of Maryland published in 
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1670, the Alleghanies are represented above the Cumberlands,. 
and this description of them is given: 


“These mighty high and great Mountaines trenching N. E. and S. W., and 
W. S. W, is supposed to be the very middle Ridg of Northern America and 
the only Naturall Cause of the fierceness and Extreame Stormy Cold Winds 
that comes N. W. from thence all over this Continent and makes Frost.” 


Five rivers cut through these mountains — the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and the James; 
but only one of them offers an easy and natural passage from 
the sea to the Mississippi valley. By the Hudson and its 
principal tributary, and the streams flowing to the lakes, 
whose sources are intertwined with those of the Mohawk, and 
are separated from them by short and easy portages, the 
explorer and pioneer could readily have reached the lakes but 
for one obstacle. Right across the path was planted the most 
powerful Indian confederacy that ever existed: within our 
country, so far as we know — the dreaded Iroquois of history 
and legend, who blocked the Englishman’s way to the west 
quite as effectually as the mountains. Hence Englishmen had 
no part or lot in the exploration and discovery of the Great 
West. It is indeed said that one Colonel Wood found a 
branch of the Mississippi in 1654, that one Captain Bolton 
reached the great river itself in 1670, that a party of Vir- 
ginians was at the falls of the Kanawha in 1671, that some 
English traders visited Mackinaw in 1685 or 1686; indeed, 
even wilder tales of English adventure are told; but most of 
these stories lack authority, and none of them affected the 
course of history in the smallest degree. In fact, it was not 
until the middle of the next century, in the day of Washington, 
that Englishmen, in a way to leave a mark in history, passed. 
the “Endless Mountains,” and found the interior. 

The Gulf and River St. Lawrence fell to France, and this 
great natural water-way gave her an immediate entrance to 
the lakes and the heart of the continent. Having gained the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario, her explorers had accom- 
plished two things — they had turned the left flank of the 
Appalachian mountains, and gained the edge of that vast 
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plain which stretches away to the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
the Arkansas and the River of Palms, the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone. Accordingly, the glory of finding the Great 
West, and of making it known to the world, belongs wholly 
to the French. James Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence 
in 1534, and the next year he ascended the river and anchored 
under the rock of Quebec. But Samuel Champlain is the 
father of Canada. Champlain founded Quebec in 1608, and 
discovered the lake that bears his name in 1609. In 1613 he 
ascended the Ottawa to Lake Coulange, and two years later, 
in company with Father Le Caron, reached Lake Huron, 
which was the first of the great lakes seen by a white man. 
On his way back, Champlain discovered Lake Ontario. This 
was five years before the foot of the Pilgrim touched Plymouth 
Rock. In 1641 Fathers Raymbault and Jogues ascended the 
river St. Marie, and at the Sault preached the Gospel to two 
thousand Indians, who gathered to hear them. In 1659-60, 
Catholic missions were planted on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior. In 1668, Father Marquette planted a permanent 
mission at Sault St. Marie, the oldest town in Michigan — 
fourteen years older than Philadelphia, and one hundred and 
twenty years older than Marietta, Ohio. In 1639, however, 
Jean Nicollet, a daring explorer, had visited the Winnebago 
Indians, living at the head of Green bay. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century four of the great 
lakes had been visited by the French, and in this order: Huron, 
Ontario, Michigan and Superior. But what of our own Lake 
Erie all this time? This lake was known to the French by 
report from about 1640; but of white men, Joliet, one of the 
most daring of the French explorers, was the first to navigate 
its waters. Returning from Lake Superior in 1669, where 
he had been sent in search of copper, he descended Lake 
Huron, passed through the straits to Lake Erie, and then 
coasted the north shore of the lake to the eastward. In 1670, 
some Sulpitian priests ascended the lake, passed the straits in 
the opposite direction, and made their way to Mackinaw. 
Accordingly it will be seen that from 1615 to 1670 the French 
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were pushing their discoveries in the upper lakes, but made 
no use of Lake Erie in reaching them. The reason is two- 
fold. Champlain and Le Caron found Lake Huron by the 
way of the Ottawa, French river and Lake Nipissing, and 
thus set the direction of northwestern travel. Then the 
dreaded Iroquois long barred the portal of the Niagara to the 
hated Frenchman. Had it not been for the Ottawa, discovery 
in the northwest would have been delayed for many years. 
These facts also explain why the site of Detroit, then, as now, 
one of the most admirable on the lakes, was not discovered 
until 1669, and not occupied until 1701; and even then, 
Cadillac, who began the settlement, came by the Ottawa and 
Lake Huron. 

But geography did more for the French than simply enable 
them easily to reach the upper lakes. By the way of the 
easy portages at once separating and connecting the streams 
flowing north to the lakes and the streams flowing south to 
the Mississippi, they gained ready access to the whole 
interior. A glance at the map shows how numerous these 
portages are, extending from New York to Minnesota. La 
Salle discovered the Ohio in 1670 (or near that time). Joliet 
and Marquette, crossing from the Fox to the Wisconsin river, 
descended the Mississippi two-thirds of the way to the gulf in 
1673. La Salle, crossing from the head of Lake Michigan 
-by the Illinois to the Mississippi, descended the great river to 
the gulf in 1682—the very year that Penn founded Phila- 
delphia. To follow the French in their dscoveries is here 
impossible and unnecessary; it suffices to say that, before the 
English had really scaled the Alleghanies, they had crossed 
and recrossed, threaded and rethreaded the valley of the 
Mississippi even to the foot hills of the Rocky mountains. 

That the Mississippi valley was opened to the eyes of the 
world by a voyageury who came overland from Canada, and 
not by a voyager who plowed through the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico from Spain, is a momentous fact. The first 
Louisiana embraced the whole of the Mississippi valley; this 
vast expanse and Canada made up New France; and how the 
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two blended and supplemented each other in a geographical 
sense is sufficiently clear. The king of England claimed all 
territory back of his American colonies to the South Sea; he 
bounded some of these colonies north and south by lines run- 
ning from ocean to ocean; but the French gained his rear, 
took possession of the “ back country,” and closed the western 
doors to the king’s subjects. The treasure that was expended 
and the blood that was shed to burst open these doors in the 
middle of the last century, has been written by Mr. Parkman 
in books of engaging history. 

The explanation of these great results is not wholly due to 
geography. The temper, culture and civilization of the 
French and English colonists respectively had much to do 
with the matter. The French took readily to the woods and 
to the Indians; their traders were intent on furs, their explorers 
on discovery, their missionaries on souls. The English were 
industrial, commercial and political; they cared for agriculture, 
trade and politics, and did not take kindly to the Indians. As 
a result, while Canada languished, thirteen English states 
grew up on the Atlantic slope, moulded on the Saxon pattern, 
and became populous, rich and strong. In 1750 there was 
more real civilization — more seeds of things —in the town of 
Boston than in all New France. In time these compact and 
vigorous states offered effective resistance to Great Britain. 
It is plain that, had the English colonists spread themselves 
out over half a continent, hunted beaver and trafiicked with 
the Indians after the manner of, the French, independence 
would have been postponed many years and possibly forever. 
We owe a vast debt to the inherited character of those 
Englishmen who came to America in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and no small debt to the Appalachian 
mountain-wall that confined them to the narrow Atlantic slope 
until, by reason of compression, they were gotten ready, first 
to enter the west in force, and then to extort their independ- 
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EARLY METHODISM IN IOWA. 


Rev. G. W. BRINDELL. 


‘© SHE Iowa River Mission of the Methodist Epis- 
4} copal Church was established by the Illinois Con- 
448] ference in 1836, and extended from the Mississipp1 
river to the western verge of civilized settlement. The 
missionary appointed to this field was Daniel G. Cartwright, 
who, at the close of the year, reported a membership of 
seventy. 

In 1839 the Iowa Mission was formed, with Joseph L. 
Kirkpatrick as preacher. Mr. Kirkpatrick ministered to the 
few settlers then living in Johnson county, but for the want of 
suitable accommodations, did not until the beginning of 1840 
open his mission in Iowa City, then recently located in the 
brush on the banks of the Iowa, where the town had been 
surveyed and the stakes driven for the capitol of the territory 
the May previous. Mr. Kirkpatrick preached the first sermon 
ever delivered in Iowa City, whose population did not then 
exceed one hundred, at the hewed log house of Matthew 
Teneyck, at the corner of Dubuque street and Iowa avenue. 

In June, 1840, Rev. James L. Thompson, a veteran minister 
of Indiana Conference, and Rev. Barton H. Cartwright, the 
Methodist pioneer of Burlington, then on Rockingham circuit, 
‘appeared and preached at Iowa City. It was in the fall of 
this year also that the first Methodist class was formed and 
formally organized in Iowa City by Rey. Bartholomew Weed, 
presiding elder, the first appointed preacher, Rev. G. G. 
Worthington, having been detained by sickness. ‘During the 
same visit, Mr. Weed held the first quarterly meeting in the 
first school building of lowa City. The number of members 
reported for lowa Mission, including most of the county, at 
the close of the ecclesiastical year of 1840, was 122. 

In the fall of 1841, through the firm exercise of Episcopal 
authority on the part of Bishop Morris and the parliamentary 
adroitness of some of the members who knew his peculiar 
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fitness for the proposed work, in an all-night session Rev. 
Geo. B. Bowman was drawn from the Missouri Conference 
and sent to the Iowa Mission. Through his zeal and industry 
the funds for building the first Methodist church in Iowa City 
were raised and the building erected. The temporary capitol 
building, a frame structure which stood near the northeast 
corner of Clinton and Washington streets, having. been used 
as a meeting house previously. The church erected through 
the efforts of Mr. Bowman was a commodious and well 
finished brick building. During his temporary absence east 
while collecting funds, his place was supplied by Rev. J. L. 
Thompson. 

At the close of Mr. Bowman’s term in 1842, Rev. Laban 
Case was appointed to the mission, but a special arrangement 
was made by the presiding elder, whereby Rey. J. L. Thomp- 
son was retained, to continue his work at Iowa City. On 
account of failing health he was succeeded in January, 1844, 
by Rev. J. L. Lewis, a talented and scholarly young minister 
from Cincinnati, Ohio. Lewis had been sent that year to 
Muchakinock Mission, in Mahaska county, from whence he 
was removed to the new capital, with the double purpose of 
supplying the station and starting a school designed for a 
conference academy. 

The house of worship erected by the Protestant Methodists 
on Iowa avenue, recently torn down and replaced by the 
Christian Chapel, was rented for the academy, and here 
James Harlan, afterwards United States Senator and Secre- 
tary of the Interior, taught for nearly two years. The failure 
of this enterprise inspired Rev. G. B. Bowman to select the 
beautiful site now occupied by Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, 
Linn county, for the conference academy. 

The first session of the Iowa conference was held in the 
new church edifice at Iowa City, August 14th, 1844, Bishop 
Morris presiding. Iowa City was made a station and the 
country appointments formed into a circuit. Rev. David 
Worthington was assigned as first pastor of Iowa City 
station. Subsequent appointments were: For 1845, J. D. 
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Templin; 1846, John Harris; 1847-48, Alcinus Young; 1849, 
David Worthington; 1850, J. B. Hardy; 1851, M. H. Hare; 
1852, T. E. Corkhill; 1853, E. W. Twining; 1854, L. B- 
Dennis. 

In 1845, “Iowa Mission or Circuit”? was organized, with 
A. B. Kendig as its first pastor. In 1855, Allery Morri- 
son supplied the station; 1856-57, A. J. Kynett; 1858-60, J. 
G. Dimmett, during whose pastorate the present parsonage 
was erected; 1860, E. C. Ryan; 1861, R. L. Collier and 
Landon Taylor; 1862-63, A. B. Kendig; 1864-65, I. K. 
Fuller; 1866, John Bowman, who had a great revival; 1867— 
68-69, E. K. Young; 1870, J. W. Clinton; 1871-72-73, C. 
R. Pomeroy; 1874, E. H. Sparks; 1875-76, Pearl P. Ingalls; 
1877, J. T. Crippen; 1878-79, E. L. Miller; 1880-81, Emory 
Miller; 1882-83-84, Rufus D. Parsons, who was succeeded 
by the present pastor, Rev. Geo. W. Brindell. 

Iu February, 1884, on a very cold Sunday morning, after 
morning service, the inside of the church caught fire from the 
furnace, and was so badly injured as to render it necessary to 
remodel and rebuild the whole structure. Vhe reconstructed 
edifice was reopened in November, 1884, just twenty-one 
years after the former enlargement by Rev. A. B. Kendig. 
It is now one of the most commodious church edifices, and has 
the largest Protestant congregation in Iowa City, with a 
membership increased from a handful in 1839 to four hundred 


in 1887. 
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from Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Boston, 
Autographs and Confederate money. 
From Capt. W. H. Goodrell, 
Badge of First Iowa Infantry Reunion. 
From C. B. McLaughlin, Winterset, lowa, 
A 15 cent Fractional Currency. 
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From M. W. Davis, 

Four Lead Tablets taken from Corner Stone of Methodist 
Protestant Church, placed there May 12th, 1841. 

From Dr. Chas. H. Lothrop, Secy., Lyons, Lowa, 

Photograph of Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, First Colonel 
First Regiment Iowa Cavalry— with compliments of 
Historical Society of the First Regiment. 

From Mrs. Prof. Currier, Iowa City, 

Early Map of Iowa. 

From D. W. Wood, Plymouth Co., Lowa, 

The Original Petition signed by Rev. Geo. C. Haddock, 
Sioux City, which led to his death. 

from Hans PRosenkrantz, 

Beaver Tails. 

From Eugene Paine, 
Block of Cannel Coal. 
Frrom C. W. Irish, E'sq., 
Rope made by San Carlos Apaches from fiber of the 
Amole or Mescal plant. 
From H. W. Lathrop, Esq. 
Package of Beech Nuts. 
From Facob kicord, Esq., lowa City, 
His Photograph on taking leave of the lowa City Postoffice. 
From L. G. Wilson, 

An old Arm Chair made in 1839 in Penn Township, John- 
son County, by John Gailor. 

From Board of Regents, State University, 

Box deposited in Corner Stone Iowa Collegiate Female 
Institute October 27th, 1853, containing manuscript 
Papers and Pamphlets. 

From Mrs. Geo. Paul and Miss Kate Winchester, lowa City, 

Mirror, Candle-Stick and Snuffer, presented to their Grand 
Mother at her wedding in 1780. 

From Gen. G. W. Fones, Dubuque, Lowa, 

His Photograph. 
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From Grand Secretary, T. S. Parvin, Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 

Bronze Medal commemorative of laying Corner Stone of 
Masonic Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 7th, 1884. 

From W. F. Haddock, lowa City, 

Early Maps of Iowa. 

From Col. Fames Wilson, Newton, Lowa. 

His Photograph. 

From D. S. McDermid, Towa City. 

Bottle of Agates. 

From D. H. Rowe, Esgq., 

Pieces of Flag Staff on which Commodore Sloat of the U. 
S., Frigate Savannah hoisted the flag at Monterey, Cal., 
July 7th, 1846. 

Chinese Centipede, Chinese Medicine Insects, Sea Urchins, 
Sea Moss, Barnacles, etc. 


DONATIONS “TOSTHE MOWACHIS TORIC AE 
SOCIETY — LIBRARY. 


From Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., 

Fourteen volumes Congressional Record. 

Eighteen volumes Annals of Congress. 

Fifteen volumes American State Papers. 

Four volumes American Archives. 

Three volumes Miscellaneous. 

from Department of State, Washington, 
Report of the Electrical Conference at Philadelphia, 1884. 
Consular Reports as published. 

From Robt. Dodge, E-sq., Hempstead, N. Y, 

Report of the memorial of the first reunion of the Dodge 
Family in America, being the 250th anniversary of the 
arrival of their ancestors. in America. 

From Hon. W. B. Allison, 
Volumes 15, 18 and 20, Tenth Census. 
From Lawrence Francis Fleck, Philadelphia, 
The French Refugee Trappists in the United States. 
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From New Fersey Historical Society, 
The Huguenots on the Hackensack. 
From Publishers, 
The Manifesto as published. 
From American Geographical Society, New York, 
Their Serial Bulletins. 
From Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 1885-6. 
Index to Proceedings, 1791-1883. 
From Dr. Samuel A. Green, Boston, 
Twenty-five Pamphlets. 
Fifteenth Annual Report of Board of Health, Boston. 
From Secretary of State, Des Moines, Towa. 
Twenty copies each Supreme Court Reports, Vols. 67, 68 
and 69. 
Fifty State Documents. 
From Fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
The Town and City Government of New Haven. 
Land System of the New England Colonies. 
The City Government of Philadelphia. 
The City Government of Boston. 
The City Government of St. Louis. 
The effect of the War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the 
Union. 
From Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 
Life and Services of John B. Dillon. 
The Acquisition of Louisiana by Judge Thos. M. Cooley. 
From Smithsonian Institute, 
Report for 1884, part 2d. 
Report for 1875. 
Report for 1885. 
From Newport Historical Society, Newport, R. 1, 
First Annual Report. 
Historical Magazine, April, 1885. 
From Gen. C. W. Darling, Utica, NV. Y., 
Horatio Seymour, by Isaac S. Hartley, D.D. 
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From U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
Third Annual Report. 
From Signal Office, Washington, 
Weather Reviews as issued. 
From American Catholic Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
William Penn, the Friend of Catholics. 
American Catholic Historical Researches for April. 
from Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Boston, 
Nineteen Pamphlets. 
From Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Magazine of History and Biography for October, Januazy 
and April. 
From Boston Public Library, 
Bulletins of Library. 
From Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., 
Bulletins of Institute for 1886. 
Historical Collections, July to January. 
From Patent Office, 
Annual Report of Commissioner for 1885. 
From Publishers, Boston, 
Education. 
From Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
Proceedings for November, 1886. 
Proceedings for March, 1887. 
From Publishers, Chicago, 
American Antiquarian. 
from Connecticut Historical Soczety, 
Collections of Society, Vol. 1. 
Treatise on the Culture of Silks. 
Six Miscellaneous Pamphlets. 
From Publishers, 
Public Opinion. 
From Patrick Chalmers, Esqg., London, England, 
Submission of the Sir Rowland Hill Committee on the 
Adhesive Postage Stamp. 
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From Prof. T. S. Parvin, 

Debates and Proceedings of Constitutional Convention of 
Kentucky, 1849. 

Reports of Recorder and Treasurer, Knights Templar, 1883. 

Proceedings of Grand Commandery of Iowa, Vol. IV. 

Transactions of the Grand Chapter of Iowa, Vol. V. 

Forty-three Miscellaneous Bound Volumes. 

From New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 

Record for October, 1886, January and April, 1887. 

From Bureau of Education, Washington, 

Report of Educational Exhibits at New Orleans, 1884-85. 

The Study of Music in Public Schools. 

Circular No. 2, 1886. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1884-85. 

From Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 

Life and Services of the Hon. John Russell Bartlett. 

Proceedings for 1886-87. 

From Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., 

Proceedings and Collections, Vol. III. 

From Walter Baker Co., Dorchester, Mass., 

History of Cocoa and Chocolate. 

From University of California, Berkeley, 

Biennial Report of the President, 1886. 

From Treasury Department, Washington, 

Annual Report of Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

Finance Report, 1886, Vol. I. 

Annual Report of Finance, Vol. II. 

From Prof. W. F. McGee, Washington, D. C., 

Building Stone of Iowa. 

Testimony before the Joint Committee in regard to the 
Scientific Branches of the Government and Printing and 
Engraving for the same. 

From Hon. C. W. Irish, 
Copy Daily Graphic of August 23d, 1874. 
From Oneida Historical Society, Utica, NV. Y., 
Transactions of Society, 1885-86. 
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From Hon. Isaac Smucker, Newark, Ohio, 
Biennial Report of the Public Schools of Newark. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Proceedings of Inauguration of the Statue of Liberty. 
From Yale University, 
Catalogue 1886-87. 
From Library Co., Philadelphia, 
Bulletins of Society. 
From Historical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Annual Report, 1886. 
Catalogue of the Torrance Papers. 
Rev. Geo. M. Hills, D.D., Burlington, NV. F., 
History of the Church in Burlington. 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, 
Quarterly Reports ending September and December, 1886. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1886. 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Annual Report, 1886. 
Harvey Carpenter, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Mother’s and Kindergartner’s Friend. 
New England Historic and Genealogical Soczety, 
Register for January and April, 1887. 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting, January, 1887. 
Minnesota Firstorrcal Socrety, St. Pau, 
Biennial Report of Society, 1887. 
The Sources of the Mississippi— their Discoveries, Real 
and Pretended. 
F.C. Switzer, Secretary, 
Proceedings 22d Iowa Volunteer’s Reunion held Septem- 
ber, 1886. 
Georgia Hrstorical Society, 
The Life and Services of Major-General Samuel Elbert, of 
Georgia. 
Facob Ricord, Esg , Lowa City, 
Helper’s Impending Crisis of the South. 
Life of Seward. 
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Wisconsin Flistorical Society, 
Thirty-Fourth Annual Report. 
Publishers, Boston. 
Common School Education. 
American Antiquarian Society, 
Proceedings of Society. 
The Author, ¥. P. Walton, Muscatine, lowa, 
Early Recollections of Bloomington and its Surroundings. 
Trinity Parish Magazine. 
Warner Observatory, Rochester, V. ¥., 
History and Work of the Observatory, 1880-86. - 
Fohn G. Ames, Esg., Washington, D. C,, 
Report of the Receipt and Distribution of Public Docu- 
ments by the Interior Department. 
Publishers, Portland, Oregon, 
The West Shore Magazine. 
State Library, Des Moines, 
List of ex-Soldiers, Sailors and Marines living in Iowa. 
Boston Public Library, 
Bulletin of Library, Vol. VII., No. 3: 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1886. 
Wm. Sims, Secretary, Topeka, Kan. 
Fifth Biennial Report State Board of Agriculture. 
Hon. C. F. Davis, Keokuk, Iowa, 
Report of the Third Reunion Tri-State Old Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation, October, 1886. 
Marne Historical Society, 
Collections of Society, Vol. IX. 
Worcester Society of Antiguity, 
Proceedings of Society for 1886. 
Publishers, 
Magazine of American History. 
Brig.-Gen. S. F. Benet, Chief of Ordnance, Washington, 
Annual Report for 1886. 
Col. S. C. Trowbridve, lowa City, 
Fifty-Four Miscellaneous Bound Volumes. 
Virginia Historical Socrety, 
Historical Collections, Vol. VI., New Series. 
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Secretary of State, Washington, DECe 
Report of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1886. 
California Historical Society, San Francisco, 
Papers of Society, Vol. I., Part 1, 1887. 
Morrison Observatory, Glasgow, Mo., 
Publication No. 1 of Observatory. 
Brooklyn Library Association, Brooklyn, NV. 1, 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of Board of Directors. 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
Fourth Annual Report, 1882-83. 
Cayuga County Historical Socrety, Auburn, NV. ¥,, 
Collections of Society. 
Rev. S. D. Peet, Clinton, Wis., 
History of Early Missions in Wisconsin, delivered before 
the Convention of Congregational Churches at Green 
Bay, August, 1886. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


ALBERT TayLor Cowl, pay clerk attached to the U.S. 
training ship Saratoga, with three others, was drowned off 
La Brae Point, in the Gulf of Paria, Trinidad, W. I., February 
24th, 1887, by the swamping of a boat in which he was 
returning to the ship from a visit on shore. He was born at 
Montezuma, Poweshiek County, Iowa, June oth, 1849, and 
was a brother of Assistant Paymaster Thomas J. Cowie, 
serving on the same ship at the time of the accident. He had 
been in the naval service only a few months. A monument 
in memory of Cowie and his three shipmates drowned with 
him will be erected at Newport, R. I, by officers and crews 
of the Saratoga and other training ships. 


Cyrus SANDERs, a native of Ohio, but a resident of Iowa 
since 1839, when he came to Johnson County, died near Iowa 
City, at the home of his son, Horace, April 24th, 1887. Mr. 
Sanders was a surveyor and a farmer. He chose the former 
occupation as a youth, but since coming to Iowa only followed 
it now and again at the solicitation of his friends. This, how- 
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ever, though intermittingly, was quite often, he having been 
elected county surveyor of Johnson County over and over 
again, without regard to party rules of rotation, for his geodetic 
accuracy, together with his benevolence and suavity, extended 
his popularity beyond the lines of his party. In his leisure 
hours he delighted in cultivating his native gifts as a writer, 
and as his memory was a rich treasury of pioneer lore, he 
recorded a great deal of early local history that has thus been 
saved trom oblivion, and he furnished much of the text of 
Wood’s “ History of Johnson County,” a work which deserves 
more praise than it has received. 

Mrs. HANNAH SOPHIA SCHAUB, a native of Hanover, died 
at the home of her son, Henry Wieneke, in Iowa City, April 
19th, 1887, in the eighty-ninth year of her age. In 1833, with 
her family and husband, Christian Wieneke, to whom she was 
married in 1818, she came to Ohio, and in 1844 to Iowa City, 
where her first husband died in 1848. In 1850 she married 
Christopher Schaub, who died in 1869. Of seven children of 
her first marriage, four are living. She left ninety-four 
descendants of four generations, including one great-great- 
grand child. 

GABRIEL SYLVESTER CHOTEAU, born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on the last day of the year, 1795, died in his native city 
at the close of the month of June, 1887. His father, Auguste 
Choteau, was one of the founders of St. Louis, arriving there 
with his brother, Pierre, in the expedition commanded by 
Pierre Ligueste Laclede, February 15th, 1764. Since then 
the family name of Choteau has been identified with the 
history of St. Louis, and has been a familiar one all over the 
northwest. Attaining the age of usefulness, which with him 
was a very early one, Gabriel Sylvester Choteau was 
employed as an Indian trader with the old American Fur 
Company, visiting for fifteen years all the tribes on the Upper 
Mississippi and its tributary rivers. He vividly remembered, 
as one of the most prominent events that occurred during 
his early life, the lowering of the Spanish flag and the raising 
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in its stead of the star-spangled banner in 1803, the flag of 
France never having been raised, although St. Louis, as a 
part of the Louisiana purchase, had been technically in posses- 
sion of France since March 21st, 1801. He served in the 
war of 1812 as a lieutenant. Born, reared and dead in the 
same city, he yet had been a subject or citizen of three 
governments — first, a subject of Spain, then of France, and. 
lastly a citizen of the United States. 

Mrs. MarGareT Rouwrert, a native of Germany, died at 
her home in Union Township, Johnson County, April 27th, 
1887, aged 55 years. She was the wife of Peter Rohret, 
member of the Johnson County Board of Supervisors, who, 


with four children, survives her. 


NOTES. 


Hon. T. S. Parvin has pretty clearly shown that Berry- 
man Jennings, now a very old man of Portland, Oregon, 
taught the first school infowa. This was as early as October, 
1830, at the present site of Nashville, Lee Co. 

GEN. GEo. W. Jones, having on the 12th of last “April 
entered upon his eighty-fourth year, some of his friends and 
neighbors of Dubuque, headed by Hon. J. K. Graves, cele- 
brated the event by a pleasant visit to the old pioneer and his 
wife, carrying to them a munificent fund, to release an incum- 
brance on their beautiful homestead, and to cherish them in 
their old age, for the brave and unselfish old General, like 
Daniel Webster, President Madison, and many other public 
officials, in his honorable zeal to serve his constituents and his 
country, had forgotten himself, overlooking his own pecuniary 
interests and neglecting to provide for his old age. The cor- 
respondence and addresses incident to the occasion are pathetic, 
and honorable alike to Gen. Jones and the people of Dubuque, 
besides uncovering a good many forgotten local incidents in 
the life of the General. 


PHOTOTYPE F.QUTEKUNST PHILADIA, 


